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OTHING fo mnch improves 
Jl the Mind, and directs the Fuug- 
ment to right Determinations as 
. Experience and the Opinions of 
we Ten As new Colonies are now ſo much 
talked of, it may be agreeable to the Publick, 


to ſee what has been writ upon that Subjebk 
by Philoſophers, Stateſmen, and Merchants, 


Mon of di erent Profeſſions, living in diffe- 
rent Ages and Countreys, who could have no 
common View in deceiving. To ſave the 


Reader therefore the Trouble of hunting their 
A Opinions 


INTRODUCTION. 


Opinions out in many Books, the following 
Tratts are collected and publiſhed 


The firſt is by one m_ great Genius was 
| 2nd 


h ge ied in, Bat n- Haig - A Mah 
7 0% 2 by Tadrini delivers , th 
orit his 2 * £10718 en the 
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lowing Ocean. ID. = 2 2 32 
— . 
Sir Walter Raleigh the excelins 17 Hiſto- 
rian, Soldier, Stateſman, and Philsſopber, 
made many Attempts to ſettle in America, 
went twice in Perſon to Guiana and once 
to Virginia, tbe latter of theſe was granted 
70 him by Queen Elizabeth, who loved great 
Dejiens, carried her Views Furs, and ſtudied 
the H. elſare of * in future Genera- 
tions as well as in ber own Age. Under her 
\Countenance be ſettled the firſt Colony in 
Virginia, ſo nan d in Compliment to ber Ma- 
N. 1 The, Queen died, and with her ex- 
pred. ol Encouragement to noble Undertak- 
dungs. Raleigh not fit. for a weak, Mixture 
of tumorous and arbitrary Meaſures WIS 4% 
greed, condemned, impriſoned; the Planta- 
Hon neglefted, and all. Thoughts of Frei 
Sen ever 0 Ke r. Sk No 
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5 the in, Walter dai bis Soi 
ritgſurviued *, and, many worthy Patriots, 
Lords, Knights Gentlemen, Merch ants, 


| Wand ener held:Coplultagien and procu- 


A A Patent (eſtabliſhing. a Council and 
Company, whereby Colonies to me 
4 Hould . awed: the Affairs 12 
« chat Plantat ian. hould be governed. os 
Earl of Southampron and Sir Edwin, San- 
dys, among many other very conſiderable Men, 


dere of that Council, and they being intimate 


Friends of. Sir Francis Bacon, prevailed with 
him to write Inſtructions concerning the new 
— This was afterwards printed a- 
: ang ſt bis Eſahe, and is here annexed. 

5 The next confi of Paſſages. taken out of 
different. Parts nf the Florentine Hiftorian. 
He treats, of Colonies as a Politician, and 
therefore mentions. them as they may be uſeful 
or prejudicial towards the preſerving or in- 
creaſing the Power of the Prince or State. 
Being thoroughly. converſant with the Anci- 
.crents, he from the Roman Maxims chalks 
.the Outlines of a Plan for heopling @ whole 
Countrey in a regular Manner, and by that 
. Means remedying the Incanveniencies of Cli- 


tg See a ſhort Collection of the moſt remarkable Paſſages 
\ from the Beginning to the Diſſolution of the Virginia Com- 
„ pany, Me 2. printed 261 I | * | 

IK mate, 
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INTRO DUCTION. 

mate, Air, and Soil. He ſhews the Di fe- 
rence between ſupporting Conqueſts by Garri- 
ſors of Colonies, and 2 them by mer 
cenary Troops," and juſt ſeetches out the only 
Plan upon which be. ſeems to think they can 
be Jucceſifully founded, viz. Religion, Liberty, 


"good Laws, the Exerciſe of Arms, and En- 


couragement of Arts. It is much fo be la- 


"mented. that he did not avrite upon this Sub- 
Jef -profe Healy, but only too it up curſo- 


; this makes bim very ſhort, but yet he 
who reads with Attention will find great 


Depth in what he writes, and Ws elle 


Things to be learnt. 


Thethird Tra was writ by John De Wir 
the famous Penſionary of Holland, who being 
both a Stateſman and a Merchant mixes Po- 


litical with trading Confiderations. This 
Piece was firſt publiſhed fingle, but after- 
"wards ſome ſmall Addittons' made and * 
ted i in hrs Polifical Maxims. 


The fourth Trat is writ by William Pen 


Proprietary of Penſilvania. It was printed in 
the Year 1680, about the Time that he begun 
ro ſettle that Colony, and given among}t his 
Friends, but never ſold; ſo that the Copres 


of it are exceeding ſcarce, Theſe were the 


Maxims upon which he acted, and which he 


1 * yo purſe ued, that he peopled the 
Province + 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Province of Penſilvania, where he laid aut 
tbe City f Philadelphia. Foreſeeing the 
Effects of Juſtice, Liberty, and wile Re- 
et gulations: he formed the Plan to admit 
«of great Increaſe z he choſe a Situation be- 
<-eween two navigable Rivers, and deſigned 
<a. Fown in Form of an oblong Square, c. 
«tending two Miles in Length from one 
River to the other. The lang Streets 
« eight in Number, and two Miles in 
Length, he cut at right Angles by others 
of one Mile in Length and fixteen in 
«© Number, all ſtrait and ſpacious ; he left 

proper Spaces for Markets, Parades, Keys, 
«* Wharfs, Meeting-houtes, Schools, Hoſpi- 
* tals, and other future publick Buildings. 
« In the Province there is now eighty Thou- 


e ſand Inhabitants and in the Town of Phila- 


* delphia, a great Number of Houſes. Ir 
*© increaſes every, Day in Buildings, which 


« are all carrie on 9 according to 
* the firſt Plan: - * 


The fifth Track is a Dieu e by Sir Jo- 
fiah Child. He wrt with an excellent In- 
tention, that of undeceiving the People, by 
expoſing ſeveral vulgar Errors; the twelfth 
of which vulgar Errors, and which in this 
Dijcourje he labours to con fute is, That 
* our Plantations depopulate, and conſe- 
* quently unpoverith England,” He did 
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PLANTATIONS. 


B Y 


Sir FRancis Bacon Ld. Ferulam. 


LANTATIONS are amongſt Anci- 
ent, Primitive, and Heroical Works. 
When the World was young, it be- 
gat more Children; but now it is old 
it begets fewer: For I may juſtly ac- 


count new Plantations to be the Children of former 
Kingdoms. I like a Plantation in a pure Soil, that 
is, where People are not diſplanted, to the end, to 
plant others; for elſe it is rather an Extirpation, than 
a Plantation, Planting of Countries is like * 
0 


* 
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of Woods; for you muſt make account to loſe al- 
moſt twenty Vears profit, and expect your Recom- 
pence in the End. For the principal Thing that 
hath been the Deſtruction of moſt Plantations, hath 
been the baſg and haſty drawing of Profit in the firſt 
Years, It is true, ſpeedy Profit is not to be neglec- 
ted, as far as may ſtand with the good of the Plan- 
tation, hut no farther. It is a ſhameful and unbleſ- 
ſed Thing, to take the Scum of People, and wicked 


condemned Men, to be the People with whom you 


plant: And not only fo, but it ſpoileth the Planta- 
tion; for they will ever live like Rogues, and not 
fall to work, but be lazy, and do miſchief, and ſpend 
Victuals, and be quickly weary ; and then certify 


over to their Countrey to the Diſcredit of the Plan- 


tation. The People wherewith you plant, ought to 
be Gard'ners, Plowmen, Labourers, Smiths, Car- 


penters, Joiners, . Fiſhermen, Fowlers, with ſome 


few Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. 
In a Countrey of Plantation, firſt look about what 
kind of Victual the Countrey yields of it ſelf to 
hand; as Cheſnuts, Wallnuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, 
Dates, Plumbs, Cherries, Wild-honey, and the like, 
and make uſe of them. Then conſider what Vic- 
tual, or eſculent Things there are, which grow ſpee- 
dily, and within the Year; as Parſnips, Carrots, 
Turnips, Onions, Radiſh, Artichoaks of Feruſalem, 
Maiz, and the like. For Wheat, Barley and Oats, 
they aſk too much labour : But with Peaſe and Beans 
you may begin, both becauſe they aſk leſs labour, 
and becauſe they ſerve for Meat as well as for Bread. 
And of Rice likewiſe cometh a great Increaſe, and 
itisa Kind of Meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought ſtore of Biſket, Oat-meal, Flour, Meal, and 
the like in the Beginning, till Bread may be had, 
For Beaſts and Birds, take ſuch as are leaſt ſubject 
to Diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt ; as Swine, Goats, 


Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Houſe-Doves, and the 


Hke. The Victual in Plantations ought to be expended 
almoſt as in a beſieged Town, that is, with a cer- 
g tain 
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| tain Allowance; and let the main Part of the Ground 


employed to Gardens or Corn, be to a common 
Stock, and to be laid in, and ſtored up, and then 
delivered out in Proportion, befides ſome Spots of 
Ground that any particular Perſon will manure for 
his own private Uſe. Conſider likewife what Com- 
modities the Soil, where the Plantation is, doth na- 
turally yield, that they may ſome way help to de- 


_ fray the Charge of the Plantation: So it be not, as 


was ſaid, to the untimely Prejudice of the main Bu- 
ſineſs; as it hath fared with Tobacco in Virginia. 
Wood commonly aboundeth but too much, and 
therefore Timber is fit to be one. If there be Iron- 
Ore, and Streams whereupon to ſet the Mills, Iron 
is a brave Commodity where Wood aboundeth. 
Making of Bay-Salt, if the Climate be proper for if, 
ſhould be put in Experience. Growing Silk like- 
wiſe, if any be, is a likely Commodity. Pitch and 


Far, where Store of Firs and Pines are, will not 


fail, So Drugs and Sweet-Woods, where they are, 
cannot but yield great Profit. Soap-Aſhes likewiſe, 


and other Things that may be thought of. But moil 


not too much under Ground ; for the Hope of Mines 
is very uncertain, and uſeth to make the Planters 
lazy in other Things. For Government, let it bg 
in the Hands of one aſſiſted with ſome Counſel; and 
let them have Commiſhon to exerciſe martial Laws 
with ſome Limitation. And above all, let Men 
make that Profit of being in the Wilderneſs, as to 
have God always, and his Service before their Eyes. 
Let not the Government of the Plantation depend 
upon too many Counſellors and Undertakers in the 
Countrey that planteth, but upon a temperate Num- 
ber; and let thoſe be rather Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, than Merchants; for they look ever to the 
preſent Gain. Let there be Freedoms from Cuſtoms, 
till the Plantation beof Strength ; and not only Free- 

dom from Cuſtoms but Freedom to carry their Com- 
modities, where they may make the beſt of them, 


except there be ſome ſpecial Cauſe of Caution. 
| B 2 Cram 
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Cram not in People, by ſending too faſt, Company 


after Company, but rather hearken how they waſte, 
and ſend Supplies proportionably ; but ſo, as the 
Number may live well in the Plantation, and not 
by Surcharge be in Penury. It hath been a great 
endangering to the Health of ſome Plantations, that 
they have built along the Sea and Rivers in marſhy 
and unwholeſome Grounds. Therefore, tho' you 
begin there to avoid Carriage and other like Diſ- 
commodities, yet ſtill build rather upwards from 
the Streams, than along. It concerneth likewiſe the 
Health of the Plantation, that they have good Store 
of Salt with them, that they may uſe it with their 
Victuals, when it ſhall be neceſlary. F you plant 
where Savages are, do not only entertain them with 
Trifles and Gingles, but uſe them JUsSTLyY and graci- 
ouſly, with ſufficient Guard nevertheleſs; and do 


not win their Favour by helping them to invade 


their Enemies, but for their Defence it is not amiſs. 
And ſend oft of them over to the Countrey that 
plant, that they may ſee a better Condition than 


their own, and commend it when they return. 


When the Plantation grows to Strength, then it is 
time to plant with Women as well as with Men, 
that the Plantation may ſpread into Generations, and 
not be ever pieced from without. It is the ſinfulleſt 
Thing in the World to forſake or deſtitute a Plan- 
tation once in forwardneſs; for beſides the Diſho- 
nour, it is Guiltineſs of Blood of many commiſe- 
rable Perſons. 


Some 
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Some Paſſages taken out of the Hiſ- 


tory of Florence, Book II. 


A Voref the great and admirable Orders of for- 
mer Kingdoms and Common-wealths (tho? in 
our Times it is diſcontinued and loſt) it was the 


Cuſtom upon every Occaſion to eſtabliſh Colonies 


and build new Towns and Cities; and indeed no- 
thing is more worthy and becoming an excellent 
Prince, a well diſpos'd Common-wealth, nor more 
for the Intereſt and Advantage of a Province, than 
to erect new Towns, where Men may cohabit with 
more Convenience both for Agriculture and Defence. 
For beſides the Beauty and Ornament which fol- 
lowed upon that Cuſtom, it render'd ſuch Provin- 
ces as were conquer'd more dutiful and ſecure to 
the Conqueror, planted the void Places, and madea 
commodious Diſtribution of the People ; upon 
which living regularly and in Order, they did not 


only multiply faſter, but were more ready to invade, 


and more able for Defence. But by the Negligence 
and Omiſſion of Common-wealths and Principali- 
ties this Method of eſtabliſhing Colonies being at 
preſent diſuſed, the Provinces are become weaker 
and ſome of them ruined. For (as I faid before) it 
is this Order alone that ſecures a Countrey and ſup- 
ply's it with People. The Security conſiſts in this, 
that in a new Countrey a Colony placed by Autho- 
rity, is a Fortreſs and Guard to keep the Natives 


in Obedience; neither without this can a Province 
2 continue 
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continue inhabited, or preſerve a juſt Diſtribution 
of the People, becauſe all Places being not equally 
fertile or healthful, where it is barren they deſert ; 
where unwholſome they die ; and unleſs there be 
ſome Way to invite or diſpoſe new Men to the 
one as well as the other, that Province muſt fail; 
the abandoning ſome Places leaving them deſolate 
and weak, and the thronging to others, making them 
indigent and poor. And foraſmuch as theſe incon- 
veniencies are not to be remedied by Nature, Art 
and Induſtry is to be applied; and we ſee many 
Countries which are naturally unhealthful, much 
better'd by the Multitude of Inhabitants; the Earth 
being purifiꝰd by their Tillage, and the Air by their 
Fires, which Nature alone could never have effec- 
ted. Of this Venice is an Inſtance ſufficient ; for tho' 
feated in a ſickly and watriſh Place, the Concourſe 
of ſo many People at one Time made it healthful e- 
nough. Piſa by reaſon of the Malignity of the Air 
was very ill inhabited till the Inhabitants of Gena 
and its Territories, being defeated and diſpoſſeſſed 
by the Saracens, it followed that being ſupplanted 
all of them at once, and repairing thither in ſuch 
Numbers, that Town in a ſhort Time became po- 
pulous and potent. But the Cuſtom of ſending Co- 
lonies being laid afide, new Conqueſts are not ſo 
eaſily kept, void Places not ſo eaſily ſupplied ; nor 
full and exurberant Places ſo eafily evacuated. 
Whereupon many Places in the World, and parti- 
cularly in Italy, are become deſolate and deſerted in 
reſpect of what in former Ages they have been, 
which is imputable to nothing but that Princes do 
not retain their ancient Appetite of true Glory, nor 
Commonwealths the laudable Cuſtoms of the An- 
cients. 


The 
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Tie PRINCE. 


CHAP. Ul. Speaking of the Methods by 
which diſtant Provinces may be kept in 
Subjection, be ſays, 


HERE is another Remedy rather better than 
worſe, and that is to plant Colonies in one or 

two Places, which may he as it were the Keys of that 
State, and either that muſt be done, or of Neceſſity an 
Army of Horſe and Foot be maintain'd in thoſe Parts, 


which is much worſe; for Colonies are of no great 


Expence; the Prince ſends and maintains them at 
a very little Charge, and intrenches only upon ſuch 
as he is conſtrained to diſpoſſeſs of their Houſes and 
Land for the Subſiſtence and Accommodation of the 
new Inhabitants, who are but few, and a ſmall Part 
of the State; they alſo who are injured and offen- 
ded, living diſper fed and in Poverty, cannot do any 
Miſchief, and the reſt being quiet and undiſturbed, 


will not ſtir, leſt they ſhould miſtake, and run 


themſelves into the fame Condition with their 
Neighbours. 
I conclude likewiſe, that thoſe Colonies which 


are leaſt chargeable, are moſt faithful and inoffen- 


ſive, and thoſe few who are offended are too poor 
and diſperſed, to do any hurt, as I faid before.----- 
But if inſtead of Colonies an Army be kept on foot 
it will be much more expenſive, and the whole Re- 
venue of that Province being conſumed in the keep- 
ing it, the Acquiſition will be a Loſs, and rather a 
Prejudice than otherwiſe. — In all Reſpects there- 
fore, this Kind of Guard is unprofitable, whereas 
on the other Side Colonies are uſeſul.— The Ro- 
mans in their new Conqueſts obſery'd this Courſe, 
they planted their Colonies, entertained the inferi- 
or Lords into their Protection without increaſing 

their 
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their Power, they kept under ſuch as were more po- 


tent, and would not ſuffer any Foreign Prince to 
have Intereſt among them. 


CHAP. X. Inthe following Paragraph, 
he gives an Example from the Germans 
how Cities or CoLoxixs may be ſafe, where 
the Friendſhip of the neighbouring Inhabi- 
tants is doubtful. 


HE Towns in Germany are many of t hem 

ſafe, tho' their Countrey and Diſtrict be but 
ſmall.Becauſe they are all ſo well fortified, every 
one looks upon the taking of any one of them as a 
Work of great Difficulty and Time, their Walls be- 
ing ſo ſtrong, their Ditches ſo deep, their Works 
ſo regular, and well provided with Cannon, and 
their Stores and Magazines always furniſhed for a 
Twelvemonth. Beſides which, for the Aliment 
and Suſtenance of the People, and that they may be 
no Burthen to the Publick, they have Work-houſes, 
where for a Vear together the Poor may be employ- 
ed in ſuch Things as are the Nerves and Life of that 
City, and ſuſtain themſelves by their Labour. Mi- 
litary Diſcipline and Exerciſes are likewiſe in much 
requeſt there, and many Laws and good Cuſtoms 
they have to maintain them. 


DIS- 
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DISCO URSES pon Titus 
Livius, Book I. Chap. I. 


Av Cities are built either by Natives born in 
the Countrey where they were erected, or by 
Strangers. The firſt happens when, to the Inhabi- 
tants diſperſed in many and little Parties, it appears 
their Habitation is inſecure, not being able apart (by 
Reaſon of their Diſtance or Smallneſs of their Num- 
bers) to reſiſt an Invaſion (if any Enemy ſhould fall 
upon them) or to unite ſuddenly for their Defence 


without leaving their Houſes and Families expoſed, 


which by Conſequence would be certain Prey to the 
Enemy. Whereupon to evade thoſe Dangers, moved 
either by their own Impulſe, or the Suggeſtions of 
ſome Perſon among them of more than ordinary Au- 
thority, they oblige themſelves to live together in 
ſome Place to be choſen by them for Convenience of 
Proviſion and Eaſineſs of Defence. The ſecond 
Caſe, when a City is raiſed by Strangers, it is done 
either by People that are free, or by thoſe who are 
depending (as Colonies) or elſe by ſome Prince or 
Republick to eaſe and diſburthen themſelves of their 
Exuberance, or to defend ſome Territory, which 
being newly acquired, they deſire with more Safety 
and leſs Expence to maintain of which Sort of Co- 
lonies ſeveral were built by the People of Rome all 
over their Empire—— And becauſe Men build as 
often by Neceſſity as Choice, the Judgment and 
Wiſdom of the Builder is greater where there is leſs 
Room and Latitude for his Election; it is worthy 
our Confideration, whether it is more advantageous 
building in barren and unfruitful Places, to the end 
that the People being conſtrain'd to be induſtrious, 
and leſs obnoxious to Idleneſs might liye in more 

C Vaity 
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Unity, the Poverty of the Soil giving them leſs 
Opportunity of Diſſenſion. Thus it fell out in 
Raugia, and ſeveral other Cities built in ſuch Places; 
and that Kind of Election would doubtlefs be moſt 
prudent and profitable, if Men could be content to 
live quietly of what they had, without an ambitious 
Deſire of Command. But there being no Security 
againſt that, but Power, it is neceſſary to avoid that 
Sterility, and build in the fruitfuleſt Places can be 
found, where their Numbers increaſing by the Plen- 
tifulneſs of the Soil, they may be able not only to 
defend themſelves againſt an Aſſault, but repel any 
Oppoſition ſhall be made to their Grandeur: And 
as to that Idleneſs to which the Richneſs of the Si- 
tuation diſpoſes, it may be provided againſt by Laws 
and convenient Exerciſe joined, according to the 
Example of ſeveral wiſe Men, who having inhabi- 
ted Countreys pleaſant, fruitful, and apt to pro- 
duce ſuch lazy People improper for Service; to pre- 
vent the Inconvenience which might * there- 
upon, enjoined ſuch a Neceſſity of Exerciſe to ſuch 
as were intended for the Wars, that by Degrees they 
became better Soldiers than thoſe Countreys which 
were mountainous and barren could any where pro- 
duce. Among whom may be reckoned the King- 
dom of Egypt, which notwithſtanding that it was ex- 
tremely pleaſant and plentiful, by the Virtue and 
Efficacy of its Laws, produced excellent Men, and 
perhaps ſuch, as had not their Names been ex- 
tinguiſhed with Time, might have deſerved as much 
Honour as Alexander the Great, and many other 
great Captains whoſe Memories are ſo freſh and ſo 
venerable among us. And whoever would conſider 
the Government of the Soldan, the Diſcipline of the 
Mamalutes, and the reſt of their Militia before they 
were extirpated by Selimus the Turk, might find 
their great Prudence and Caution in exerciſing their 
Soldiers, and preventing that Softneſs and Effemi- 
nacy to which the Felicity of their Soil did ſo na- 
turally incline them. 

For 
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For theſe Reaſons I conceive beſt to build in a 
fruitful Place, if the ill Conſequences of that Fer- 


tility be averted by convenient Laws. Alexander 


the Creat being deſirous to build a City to perpetu- 
ate his Name, Dinocrates an Architect came to him, 
and undertook to build him one upon the Mountain 
Athos, and to recommend and enforce his Propoſal 
beſides the Goodneſs of the Soil he perſuaded him 
it ſhould be made in the Shape and Figure of a Man 
a Thing which would be new, wonderful and ſui- 
table to his Greatneſs. But when Alexander enqui- 
red whence it was to be ſupplied, the Architect re- 
plied he had not conſider'd of that; at which Alex- 
ander laugh'd very heartily, and leaving him and his 
Mountain to themſelves, he built Alexandria, where 
People might be tempted to plant by the Richneſs 
of the Soil, the nearneſs of the Sea, and Conveni- 
ence of the River Nile. 


CHAP. X. 


Mong all excellent and illuſtrious Men, they 
11 are moſt Praiſe-worthy who have been the 
chief Eſtabliſhers of Religion and of the Worſhip of 
the Deity. In the ſecond Place are they who have 
laid the Foundations of any Kingdom or City; in 
the third, thoſe who having the Command of great 
Armies have enlarged their own or the Dominion 
of their Countrey; in the next Place learned Men 
of all Sciences, according to their ſeveral Studies 
and Degrees; and laſt of all (as being infinitely the 
greateſt Number) come the Artificers and Mecha- 
nicks; all to be commended as they are ingenious 
or ſkillful in their Profeſſions. On the other Side 
they are infamous and deteſtable, who are con- 
temners of Religion, Subverters of Governments, 
Enemies of Virtue, of Learning, of Art, and in 
ſhort of every Thing that is uſeful and honourable 
to Mankind ; and of this Sort are the Prophane, the 
Seditious, the Ignorant, the Idle, the Debauch'd, 
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and the Vile. And altho* Nature has fo order'd it 
that there is neither wiſe Man nor Fool, nor good 
Man, nor bad, who if it were propos'd to him which 
he would chuſe of theſe two Sorts of People, wou'd 
not prefer that which was to be preferr'd, and con- 
demn the other; -= the Generality of Mankind de- 


luded by a falſe Impreſſion of Good, and vain No- 
tion of Glory, leaving thoſe Ways which are ex- 
cellent and commendable, either wilfully or igno- 
rantly wander into thoſe Paths which lead them to 
Diſhonour ; and whereas to their immortal Honour 
they might eſtabliſh a Commonwealth or Kingdom 
as they pleaſe, they run headlong into a Tyranny, 
not confidering what Fame, what Glory, what Af- 
fection, what Security, what Quiet and Satisfaction 
of Mind they part with; nor what Reproach, Scan- 
dal, Hate, Danger and Diſquiet they incurr. It is 
impoſſible but all People (whether of private Con- 
dition in the Common- wealth, or ſuch as by their 
Fortune or Virtue have arriv'd to be Princes) if they 
have any Knowledge in Hiſtory, and the Paſſages 
of old, would rather chuſe (if private Perſons) to 
be Scipios than Cæſars and (if Princes) to be Age- 
filaus, Timoleon and Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or 
Dionyſius; becauſe they muſt find one highly cele- 
brated and admired, and the other as much abhor'd 
and condemn'd ; they muſt find Timoleon and the 
reſt to have as much Intereſt and Authority in their 
Countries as Dionyſius or Phalaris had in theirs, and 
much more Security. Nor let any Man deceive 
himſelf in Cæſar's Reputation, finding him ſo ex- 
ceedingly eminent in Hiſtory, for thoſe who have 
cry'd him up, were either corrupted by his Fortune, 
or terrified by his Power, for whilſt the Empire con- 
tinued, it was never permitted that any Man ſhould 
ſpeak any Thing againſt him, and doubtleſs had 
Writers had their Liberty they could have ſaid as 
much of him as of Cataline; and Cz/ar is ſo much 
the worſe of the two, by how much it is worſe to 
effect and perpetrate an ill Thing, than to deſigm it; 
| Y CHAP. 


CHAP, XI. 


E that would eſtabliſh a virtuous City at this 

Day, would find it more eaſy among the rude 
People of the Mountains, who have not been ac- 
quainted with Civility, than among ſuch as have 
been educated in Cities, where their Civility was 
corrupted ; like rude unpoliſh'd Marble, which is 
more readily carved into a Statue, than what has 
been mangled already by ſome bungling Workman. 
So that all Things conſider'd, I conclude that Reli- 
gion being introduced by Numa, was one of. the firſt 
Cauſes of that City's Felicity, becauſe Religion pro- 
duced good Laws, good Laws good Fortune, and 
good Fortune a good End in whatever they under- 
took. And as ſtrictneſs in divine Worſhip, and Con- 
ſcience of Oaths, are great Helps to the Advance- 
ment of a State, ſo Contempt of the one and Ne- 
glect of the other are great Means of its Deſtruc- 
tion. Take away Religion, and take away the 
Foundation of Government. 


CHAP. XXI. The Auther in the fol. 
Towing Paſſage proves, that any Kind of 
Men may be made Soldiers; from whence 
may be drawn, that there is no need 0 
having regular Soldiers, if the Men u 
Form a CoLowy be diſciplin d. 


HERE is ſcarce any Body ignorant, that of 
| late Years the Eugliſb invaded France, and en- 
tertain'd no Soldiers but their own; and yet tho 
England had had no Wars of thirty Years before, 
and had neither Officer nor Soldier who had ever 
ſeen a Battle, they ventured to attack a Kingdom, 
where the Officers were excellent, the Soldiers 

good 
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good, having been trained up for ſeveral Vears to- 
gether in the Italian Wars. This proceeded from 
the Prudence of the Prince, and the Excellence of 
the Government, in which (though in Times of 
Peace the Exerciſe of Arms is not intermitted. Pe- 
lopidas and Epaminondas having relieved Thebes, and 
reſcued it from the Tyranny of the Spartans, find- 
ing themſelves in the Middle of a ſervile and effe- 
minate People, they ſo order'd it by their Virtue and 
Diſcipline , that they brought them to the Uſe of 
Arms, took the Field with them againſt the Spartans, 
and overthrew them. From whence that Hiſtorian 
infers, that-there are Soldiers not only in Lacedemon, 
but wherever there are Men, if there be any Body 
to exerciſe and train them; which Tullus perform'd 
moſt exquiſitely among the Romans, as is moſt ex- 
cellently expreſs'd by Virgil, in theſe Words; 


—De/ deſque movebit 
Tullus in arma viros. 


BOOK II. CHAP VI. 
| ' 

E ſhall now ſpeak of the Roman Cuſtoms, 
by which it will appear with what Wiſ- 
dom they deviated from the common Ways of the 
World, and by what eaſy Methods they arriv'd at 
their Supremacy-and Grandeur. He who makes 
War at his own Choice and is under no Conſtraint, 
or elſe by Ambition has doubtleſs this End, to get 
what he is able, and keep it whilſt he can, and ra- 
ther to enrich than impoveriſh his own Countrey : 
For ſuch a one it is neceſſary to have Regard to his 
Charge, and to ſee that neither the conquering nor 
maintaining are more expenſive to him than will 
confiſt with his Revenue.—— And whoever conſi- 
their Wars from the Beginning of Rome to the 
Siege of the Vei, will find that they were deter- 


mined in a very ſhort Time, ſome in fix, ſome in 
ten 
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ten, and ſome in tiventy Days. For their Cuſtom 
was upon the firſt Appearance of a War, immedi- 
ately to draw out their Army, and ſeeking out the 
Enemy they did what they could to bring him to a 
Battle. Having beaten him by Reaſon of the Sur- 
prize; the Enemy, that his Countrey might not 
wholly be harraſs'd, for the moſt Part proposed an A- 
greement, in which the Romans were ſure to inſiſt 
upon ſome Part of their Territory ; which either 
they. converted to their particular Profit, or con- 
ſigned to ſome Colony, which was to be placed there 
for the Security of their Frontiers; by which means 
the Wars being ended in a ſhort Time, their Con- 
queſts were kept without any conſiderable Expence ; 
for the Colony had that Countrey for their Pay, and 
the Romans had their Colontes for their Security, Nor 
could there be any Way more advantageous and 
ſafe; for whilſt there was no Enemy in the Field, 
thoſe Guards were ſufficient; and when any Army 
was ſet out to diſturb them, the Romans were al- . 
ways ready with another in their Defence, and hay- 
ing fought them, they commonly prevail'd, forced 
them to harder Conditions, and return'd when they 
had done : by which Means they gain'd daily up- 
on the Enemy, and grew more powerful at Home : 
And in this Manner they proceeded till their Lea- 
guer before Veij.— From that Time they main- 
tain'd War at greater Diſtance, whereby they were 
obliged to continue longer in the Field, yet they left 
not their old Cuſtom of diſpatching it as ſoon as 
they could, with reſpe& to the Circumſtances of 
Place and Time; for which Reaſon they continued 
their Colonies ——And then for continuing their Co- 
lonies; the great Advantage and Convenience that 
reſulted from them, was ſufficient to prevail. This 
Practice therefore was obſerved perpetually among 
the Romans in the Management of their Wars, only 
they varied ſomething about the Diſtribution of the 
Prey. They thought convenient, that the Pub- 
lick ſhould have its Share; that upon any new En- 

terprize 
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terprize they might not be conſtrain'd to lay new 
Taxes upon the People; and by this Way their Cof- 
fers were fill'd in a ſhort Time. So that by theſe 
two Ways, by the Diſtribution of their Prey, and 
the Settling of Colonies Rome grew rich by its Wars, 
whereas other Princes and States (without great Dif- 
cretion) grow poor. | 


CHAP. VII. What Proportion of Land 
the Romans allow'd to every Man in their 
CoLonies. : 


Think it no eaſy Matter to ſet down the exact 

Proportion of Land which the Romans aſlign'd to 
every fingle Perfon in their Colonies; for I believe 
they gave more or leſs, according to the Barrenneſs 
or Fertility of the Soil ; and that in all Places they 
were ſparing enough. And the firſt Reaſon that in- 
duces me, is, that thereby they might ſend more 
Men, and by Conſequencetheir Frontiers be better 
guarded : Another is, becauſe living at Home indi- 
gent themſelves, it is not to be ſuppoſed they would 
ſuffer thoſe whom they ſent abroad to grow too opu- 
lent and rich: And in this I am much confirm'd 
by Zivy, where he tells us that upon the taking of 
Ve, the Romans fent a Colony thither, and in the 
Diſtribution of the Land alotted every Man no 
more than three Acres, and a little more according 
to our Meaſure, They might confider likewiſe 
that their Wants would not be ſupplied by the 
Quantity ſo much as the Improvement and Culti- 
vation of their Land. Yet I do not doubt but they 
had publick Paſtures and Woods to ſuſtain their Cat- 
tle, and ſupply themſelves with firing, withont which 
2 Colony could hardly ſubſiſt. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP XX 


17 falſe Opinions are ſo rooted in the 
Minds of Men, and ſo conſirm'd with ill Ex- 
amples, that no Body thinks of reforming our late 
Errors, or reſtoring; the old Diſcipline of the Romans. 
——Which if Princes and Commonwealths could 
be perſuaded to believe, they would commit fewer 
Faults, be more ſtrong againſt the Inſults of the Ene- 
my, and thoſe who had the Government of any ci- 
vil State, would know better how to conduct and 
manage themſelves, either as to the Enlargement, 
or Conſervation of their Dominion, and find, that 
Leagues and Confederacies, - rather -than- abſolute 
Conqueſts; ſending Colonies into what they had con- 
quer'd; making publick Funds of the Spoils of the 
Enemy; to infeſt and perplex the Enemy rather 
with Excurſions, and Battles, than Sieges; to keep 
the Publick rich, and the Private poor, and with 
all poſſible Caution to keep up a well Diſciplined 
and orderly Militia are the Ways to make a Com- 


monwealth formidable and great, 
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| A 
TREATISE 
Proving that it would be very advantageous 

for the Rulers and People of Holland, and 


for Traffick and Commerce, as well as Na- 
vigation, to erect Dutch CoLoxiEs in 


Foreign Countries. By John De Witt, 
Penſioner of Holland. 


Sab all the Expedients which the wiſeſt of 
I Men could invent to attract or allure Foreign- 
ers to become Inhabitants of Holland were practiſed, 
and thoſe Inhabitants made to ſubiiſt by due Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, yet would there be found in 
Holland many old and new Inhabitants, who for 
want of Eſtate and Credit, live very uneaſily, and 
therefore would defire to remove thence. It is evi- 
dent firſt as to Perſons and Eſtates, that the Inhabi- 
tants here are not only expoſed to the ordinary Miſ- 
fortunes of Mankind, of not foreſeeing future Events, 
Weakneſs, and Want; but beſides, they make ve- 
ry uncertain Profit by Manufactures, Fiſhing, Tra- 
ding, and Shipping. And on the other fide by Sick- 
neſs, Wars, Piracies, Rocks, Sands, Storms, and 
Bankrupts, or by the Unfaithfulneſs of their own 
Maſters of Ships they may loſe the greateſt Part 
of their Eſtates, whilſt in the Interim they continue 
charged with the natural Burdens of Holland, as 
great Houſe-Rent, Impoſts, and Taxes; nor have 
they any reformed Cloiſters to provide creditable 
Opportunities for diſcharging themſelves by ſuch 
Loſſes of maintaining their Children, or according 
to the Proverb to turn Soldier or Monk; ſo that by 
ſach Accidents falling into extreme Poverty, they 
; | — conſequently 
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conſequently loſe their Credit and Reſpect among 
Men: For to have been Rich is a double Poverty, 
and nothing is leſs regarded than a poor Man's 
Wiſdom; In ſuch Caſes he would find himſelf in 
the moſt lamentable Condition that can befal a Man 

in this World. | 
And ſecondly, as to Reputation: It is well known 
that in this Republick the Government conſiſts of 
very few Men in Proportion to the Number of In- 
habitants; And that the ſaid Government is not by 
| Law annexed or reſtrained to any certain Family, 
þut is open to all the Inhabitants ; ſo that they who 
have been eight or ten Years Burgers, may be cho- 
ſen to the Government in moſt Cities, and have 
the moſt eminent Employments of Scheepen or Bur- 
gomaſter. Whence we may infer, that many that 
were of the Offspring of thoſe that were heretofore 
made uſe of in the Government, and alſo many o- 
thers, who by reaſon of their ancient Stock, and 
great Skill in Polity and extraordinary Riches, thro” 
natural Self-love and Ambition, conceive them- 
ſelves wronged, when other new Ones of leſs Fit- 
neſs and Eſtate, are choſen to the Government be- 
fore them ; and therefore thinking themſelves un- 
dervalued, ſeek a Change, and would be induced to 
tranſport themſelves to other Countries, where their 
Qualifications, great Eſtate, and Ambition, might 
produce very good Effects. Whereas on the other 
Side, whilſt they continue to dwell in theſe Lands, 
they ſpeak ill of the Government and Rulers in par- 
ticular. And if by this or any other Accident, Tu- 
mults ſhould be occaſioned againſt the Rulers in par- 
ticular, or the Government itſelf, they, being Per- 
ſons of Quality, might become the Leaders of the 
Seditious, who to obtain their End, and to have 
ſach Inſurrections tend to their Advantage, would 
not reſt till they had diſplaced and turned out the 
{awful Rulers, and put themſelves in their Places, 
which is one of the ſaddeſt Calamities that can be- 
fal the Republick, or Cities: Seeing Rulers wha 
D 2 became 
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became ſuch by Mutiny, are always the Cauſe of 
horrible Enormities before they attain the Govern- 
ment, and muſt commit many Cruelties e' er they 
can fix themſelves on the Bench of Magiſtracy. 

And ſeeing we have already made many Con- 
queſts of Countries in Iadia, and finding how hardly 
(and that with great Charge of Soldiers) they muſt 
be kept; and that e Politicians of old have taught 
ws, that there is no better Means, eſpecially for a 
State which depends on Merchandige and Naviga- 
tion, to preſerve Foreign Congueſis, than by ſetling 
CoLONIES in them: We may eaſily conclude, that 
the ſame Method would be very uſeful and expedi- 
ent for our State. 

Thirdly, it is well known, that the pooreſt Peo- 
ple of all the Countries round about us, come to 
dwell in Holland in Hope of earning their Living by 
Manufactury, Fiſheries, Navigation, and other 
Trades; or failing that, that they ſhall have the 
Benefit of Alms-Houſes and Hoſpitals, where they 
will be better provided for than in their own Coun- 
trey. And altho' in this Manner very many poor 
People have been maintained; yet in bad Times it 
could not lait long; but thence might eaſily ariſe a 
general Uproar, with the Plunder and Subverſion 
of the whole State: To prevent which, and other 
the like Miſchiefs, and to give diſcontented Perſons 
and Men in Straits an open Way, the Republicks 
of Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Greece, and Rome, &&c. 
in ancient Times, having ſpecial Regard to the true 
Intereſt of Republicks, which were perfectly foun- 
ded on Traffick, or Conqueſts of Lands, did not 
neglect to erect many Colonies : Yea even the Kings 
of Spain, Portugal, and England, &c. have lately ve- 
ry profitably erected divers Colonies, and continue 
fo doing in remote and uncultivated Countries; 
which formerly added an incredible Strength, to 
thoſe ancient Republicks, and do {till to Spain, Por- 
zugal, and England, &c. producing beſides their 
Strength the greateſt Traffick and Navigation. So 

| that 
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that it is a wonderful Thing that Holland having 
theſe old and new Examples before their Eyes; and 
beſides by its natural great Wants, and very great 
Sums of Money given yearly for Charity to poor 
Inhabitants, and being yearly preſs'd by ſo many 
broken Eſtates, and want of greater Traffick and 
Navigation, hath not hitherto made any free Ce- 
lonies for the Inhabitants of Holland; tho? we by 
our Shipping have diſcovered and navigated many 
fruitful uninhabited , and unmanured Countries, 
where if Colonies were erected, they might be free, 
and yet ſubject to the Lords the States of Holland, 
as all the-open Countries, and Cities that have no 
Votes amongſt. us are; and it might cauſe an incre- 
dible great and certain Traffick and Navigation 
with the Tnhabitants of Holland. 

It is well worth Obſervation, that theſe Colonics 
would no leſs ſtrengthen the Treaſure and Power of 
the States in Peace and War, than they do thoſe of 
Spain, Portugal, and England, which during the ma- 
nifold inteſtine Diſſenſions and Revolutions of State, 
have always adhered to their ancient native Coun- 
trey againſt their Enemies. And by this Means al- 
ſo many ambitious and diſcontented Inhabitants of 
Holland might conveniently {ub Specie honoris, be gra- 
tified, by having ſome Authority in and about the 
Government of the ſaid Colonies, But ſome may 
object, that heretofore the Rulers of Holland in the 
reſpective Grants or Charters given to the Eaft and 
Meſt-India Companies, have given them alone the 
Power of navigating their Diſtricts, with Excluſion 
of all other Inhabitants, which extend ſo ſar, that 
out of them the whole World hath now no fruitful - 
uninhabited Lands, where we might erect new Co- 
lonies; and that thoſe Diſtricts are ſo far ſpread, be- 
cauſe our Rulers truſted, that the ſaid Companies 
could, and would propagate and advance ſuch Co- 
Jonies: Tho' ſuppoling thoſe Colonies muſt indeed 
in Speculation be acknowledged fingularly profita- 
ble for this State, yet nevertheleſs thoſe reſpective 
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Diſtricts and Limits Bounds of the ſaid Companies, 
were purpoſely extended ſo far by the States Gene- 
ral, and eſpecially by the States of Holland, effec- 
wally to hinder the making of thoſe Colonies, ſince 
our Nation is naturally averſe to Husbandry, and ut- 
terly unfit to plant Colonies, and ever inclined to 
merchandizing. 

To which I anſwer, that it's likely the firſt 
Grants or Charters, both of the Eaſt and Weſt, and 
other copious Diſtricts, were probably made upon 
mature Deliberatiou ; but that the Rulers percei- 
ving afterwards how very few Countries the faid 
Companies do traffick with, and what a vaſt many 
Countries and Sea-Ports in their Diſtricts remain 
without Traffick or Navigation, they cannot be ex- 
cuſed of too great Imprudence in that they have, 
notwithſtanding the Continuance of ſuch Diſtricts to 
this Day, kept their common trading Inhabitants, 
conſiſting of fo great Numbers, from thoſe uninha- 
bited Countries by our Companies: So that by Rea- 
Jon of the Want of trathcking Countries or new Co- 
lonies in little Europe and its Confines, the Hollan- 
ders are neceſſitated to overſtock all Trade and Na- 
vigation, and to ſpoil and ruin them both, to the 
great Prejudice of fuch Merchants and Owners of 
Ships on whom it falls, altho* Holland, during that 
Time of their Trades being overſtock'd had a grea- 
ter Commerce, and deterred the Traders of other 
Countries from that Traffick, which the Hollander: 
with the firſt Appearance of Gain do, and muſt re- 
aſſume, if they will continue to live in Holland; 
where all Manner of Foreign Trade fince the erec- 
ting the ſaid Companies was neceſſitated to be driven, 
notwithſtanding the Uncertainty of Gain, and Fear 
of over-trading our ſelves. 

And that the ſaid Companies neither have nor do 
endeavour to make new Colonies for the Benefit of 
the Lands, and the Inhabitants thereof, hath hitherto 
abundantly appeared, and we muſt not lightly be- 
hieve that they will do otherwiſe for the future; 
F | | which 
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which I ſuppoſe will alſo appear, if we conſider, 
that the Directors from whom this ſhould proceed, 
are advanced and privately ſworn to promote the Be- 
nefit of the Subſcribers of the reſpective Companies; 
ſo that if the Colonies ſhould not tend to the Be- 
nefit of the Subſcribers in general, we cannot expect 
the Companies ſhould promote them. Yea, ſuppo- 
fing ſuch Colonies ſhould tend to the greateſt Profit 
of the ſaid Subſcribers in general, yet ſuch is the 
common Corruption of Man, that thoſe Plantati- 
ons ſhould not be erected unleſs ſuch Directors or 
Governors can make theirown Adyantage by them. 

And ſeeing all new Colonies in unmanured Coun- 
tries, muſt for ſome Years together have Neceſlaries 
carried to them, till ſuch Plantations can maintain 
themſelves out of their own Product, begin to trade 
and go to Sea, and then there is ſome ſmall Duty 
impoſed on the Planters and their Traffick, or Na- 
vigation, whereby the Undertakers may be reim- 
burſed: Yet the Partners having expended fo much, 
are not aſſured, that their Grant or Leafe of Years 
ſhall be prolonged and continued to them on the 
ſame Terms. Moreover, in regard of theſe new 
Colonies, the Directors ought therefore to have leſs 
Salary, ſeeing by this free Trade of the Planters and 
Inhabitants, they may be eaſed of the great Pains 
they take about their general Traffick and Equi- 
page of Ships, which concerns them much in par- 
ticular for many conſiderable Reaſons not here to 
be mention'd. 

And as concerning our People in the Eaſt and 
Weſt, they being hitherto of ſo looſe a Life, are (© 
waſteful, expenſive, and lazy, that it may thence 
ſeem to be concluded, that the Nation of Holland 
is naturally and wholly unfit for new Colonies; vet 
J dare venture to fay it is not ſo: But certain it is, 
that the Directors of the ſaid Companies their Ma- 
riners and Soldiers, and likewiſe their other Ser- 
vants are hired on ſuch fſtrait-laced and ſevere 
Terms, and they require of them ſuch multitude of 

Oaths, 
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Oaths, importing the Penalty of the Loſs of all their 
Wages and Eſtate, that very few Inhabitants of Hol. 
land, unleſs out of mere Neceſſity, or ſome poor 
ignorant flaviſh-minded and debauched Foreigners, 
will offer themſelves to that heard Servituds It is 
alſo true that all ſuch as are in the Iadies, eſpecially 
the Eaſt.- Indies, do find that not only while they 
ferve, but after they have ſerved their Time for 
which they are bound, they are under an intollera- 
ble compulſive Slavery; inſomuch, that none can 
thrive there but their great Officers, who being 
placed over them, to exact the Oaths of the Mer- 
cenaries or Hirelings, and to put in Execution the 
Companies Commands, and being without Controul, 
to accuſe or check them, they commonly favour 
one another, and afterwards coming Home with 
great Treaſures are in Fear that they will be ſeized 
and confiſcated by the Directors. So that it is no 
Wonder that ſo few good, -and ſo many ignorant, 
lazy, prodigal, and vicious People take Service of 
the Eaft-India Company. But it is doubly to be 
admired, that any intelligent, frugal, diligent, and 
virtuous People, eſpecially Hollanders, unleſs driven 
by extreme Neceſſity, ſhould give up themſelves to 
that flaviſh Servitude. 

All which being true, let none think it ſtrange, 
that the Scum of Holland and of moſt other Nations 
having by their Service become Freemen there, and 
yet not permitted to drive any. Trade by Sea, or 
with Foreign People, are very unfit, and have no 
Inclination at all to thoſe forced Colonies, do always 
thirſt after their own ſweet and free native Coun- 
tries of Holland: Whereas notwithſtanding on the 
contrary, the ingenious, frugal, induſtrious Hallan- 
ders, by thoſe Virtues which are almoſt peculiar to 
them, are more fit than any Nation in the World to 
erect Colonies and to live on them, when they have 
the Liberty given them to manure them for their 
own Livelihoods. And thoſe that doubt thereof, 


let them pleaſe to obſerve, that the Hollanders before 
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and fince theſe two licens'd Companies, even un- 
der Foreign Princes, have made very many new 
Colonies ; namely, in Lyfland, Pruſſia, Branden- 
burgh, Pomerania, Denmark, Slefwick, France, Eng- 
land, Flanders, &c. and moreover have not only ma- 
nured unfruitful unplanted Lands, but alſo under- 
taken the chargeable and hazardous Taſk of drain- 
ing of Fenlands. And it is obſervable that in all 
the ſaid Places their Butter, Cheeſe, Fruits, and 
Product of the Earth, are more deſired, and eſtee- 
med than thoſe of their Neighbours. And if we 
farther obſerve, that no Countries in the World, 
whether the Land be for Breeding, or Feeding, are 
ſo well order'd as thoſe of our plain Lands in Hol- 
land; and that no others, Boors or Huſbandmen, do 
travel ſo many Countries as ours do; we ſhall be 
convinced, that no Nation under Heaven is ſo fit 
for ſetting up of new Colonies, and manuring of 
Ground as our People are. And if in our Nation 
there is alſo to be found (which however is unjuſtly 
and unwiſely denied by the Oppoſers of theſe new 
Holland Colonies) a very great Aptneſs and Incli- 
nation to Merchandiſing and Navigation , then we 
may in all -Reſpects believe, that we under our own 
free Government might erect very excellent Colo- 
nies when it ſhall pleaſe the State to begin and en- 
courage the ſame on good Foundations, and to in- 
dulge them for a ſhort Time with their Favour and 
Defence. 
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The Benefit of Plantations, or Co- 
LoNIESs. By William Penn. 


OLox1ss are the Seeds of Nations, begun and 
nouriſh'd by the Care of wiſe and populous 


Countries; .as conceiving them beft for the Increaſe 


of humane Stock, and beneficial for Commerce, 
Some of the wiſeſt Men in Hiſtory, have juſtly 
taken their Fame from this Deſign and Service: We 
read of the Reputation given on this Account to 
Moſes, Joſbua, and Caleb, in Scripture Records; 
and what Renown the Greek Story yields to Lycur- 


. gus, Theſeus, and thoſe Greeks that planted many 


Parts of Aſia. Nor is the Roman Account wanting 
of Inſtances to the Credit of that People; they had 


a Romulus, a Numa Pompilius; and not only reduc'd, 


but moraliz'd the Manners of the Nations they ſub- 
jected; ſo that they may have been rather ſaid to 
conquer their Barbarity than them. 

Nor did any of theſe ever dream it was the Way 
of decreaſing their People or Wealth: For the Cauſe 
of the Decay of any of thoſe States or Empires was 
not their Plantations, but their Luxury and Corrup- 
tion of Manners: For when they grew to neglect - 
their ancient Diſcipline that maintain'd and rewar- 
ded Virtue and Induſtry, and addicted themſelves to 
Pleaſure and Effeminacy, they debaſed their Spirits 
and debauch'd their Morals, from whence Ruin did 
never fail to follow to any People. With Juſtice 
therefore I deny the vulgar Opinion againſt Planta- 
tions, that they weaken England; they have mani- 


feſtly inrich'd, and fo ſtrengthen'd her, which 1 


briefly evidence thus. 


Firſt 
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Firſt, Thoſe that go into a Foreign Plantation, 
their Induſtry there is worth more than if they ſtay'd 
at Home, the Product of their Labour being in 
Commodities of a ſuperiour Nature to thoſe of inis 
Countrey. For Inſtance, what is n improv'd Acre 
in Jamaica or Barbadoes worth to an improv'd Acre 
in England? We know tis three times the Value, 
and the Product of it comes for England, and is u- 
ſually paid for in Engi/h Growth and Manufacture. 
Nay, Virginia ſhews, that an ordinary Induſtry in 
one Man produces three Thouſand Pound Weight 
of Tobacco, and twenty Barrels of Corn yearly: He 
feeds himſelf, and brings as much of Commodity 
into England belides, as being return'd inthe Growth 
and Workmanſhip of this Countrey, is much more 
than he could have ſpent here: Let it alſo he re- 
membred, that the three Thouſand Weight of To- 
bacco brings in two Thouſand Two-pences by Way 
of Cuſtom to the King, which makes twenty-five 
Pounds; an extraordinary Profit. 

Secondly, More being produc'd and imported than 
we can ſpend here, we export it to other Countries 
in Europe, which brings in Money, or the Growth 
of thoſe Countries, which is the ſame Thing ; and 
this is the Advantage of the Engi1/h Merchants and 
Seamen. 

Thirdly, Such as could not only not marry here, 
but hardly live and allow themſelves Cloaths, do 
marry there and beſtow thrice more in all Neceſſa- 
ries and Conveniencies (and not a little in ornamen- 
tal Things too) for themſelves, their Wives and 
Children, both as to apparel and houfhold Stuff; 
which coming out of England, I fay *tis impoſſible 
that England ſhould not be a confiderable Gainer. 

Fourthly, But let it be confider'd, that the Plan- 
tations imploy many Hundreds of Shipping, and 
many Thouſands of Seamen ; which muſt be in di- 
vers Reſpects an Advantage to England, being an 
Iſland, and by Nature fitted for Navigation above 
any Countrey | in Europe. This is follow'd by other 


depending Trades, as Shipwrights, Carpenters, Saw- 
E 2 vers, 
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ers, Hewers, Trunnel-makers, Joyners, Slop-ſellers, 
Dry. ſalters, Iron- workers, the Eaſt-land Merchants, 
Timber-ſellers, and Victuallers, with many more 
Trades which hang upon Navigation: So that we 
may eafily ſee the Objection (that the Colonies or 
Plantations hurt England ) is at leaſt of no Strength, 
eſpecially if we conſider how many Thouſand Blacks 
and Indians are alſo accommodated with Cloaths and 
many Sorts of Tools and Utenſils from England, and 
that their Labour is moſtly brought hither, which 
adds Wealth and People to the Enghþ Dominions. 
But 'tis further ſaid, they injure England, in that 
they draw away too many of the People; for we 
are not ſo populous in the Countries as formerly. 
I fay there are other Reaſons for that. 

Hirſt, Countrey People are ſo extremely addicted 
to put their Children into Gentlemens Service, or 
ſend them to Towns to learn Trades, that Huſban- 
dry is neglected; and after a ſoft and delicate Uſage 
there, they are for ever unfitted for the Labour of a 
farming Lite. 

Secondly, The Pride of the Age in its Attendance 
and Retinue is ſo groſs and univerſal, that where a 
Man of a Thouſand Pounds a Vear formerly kept 
but four or five Servants, he now keeps more than 
twice the Number; he muſt have a Gentleman to 
wait upon him in his Chambers, a Coachman, a 
Groom or two, a Butler, a Man Cook, a Gardner, 
twoor three Lacques, it may be an Huntſman, and 
a Faulkner; the Wife a Gentlewoman and Maids 
accordingly: This was not known by our Anceſ- 
tors of like Quality. This hinders the Plough and 
the Dairy from whence they are taken, and inſtead 
of keeping People to manly Labour, they are effe- 
minated by a lazy and luxurious Living; but which 
is worſe, theſe People rarely marry, tho* many of 
them do worſe ; but if they. do, it is when they are 
in Age; and the Reaſon is clear, becauſe their uſual 
keeping at their Maſters is too great and coſtly for 
them with a Family at their own Charge, and they 
ſcarcely know how to live lower; ſo that too my 
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of them chuſe rather to vend their Luſts ac an evil 
Ordinary than honeſtly marry and work. The Ex- 
ceſs and Sloth of the Age not allowing of Marriage, 
and the Charge that follows; all which hinders the 
Increaſe of our People. If Men, they often turn 
Soldiers, or Gameſters, or Highwaymen ; if Wo- 
men, they too frequently dreſs themſelves for a bad 
Market, rather than know the Dairy again, or ho- 
neſtly return to Labour; whereby it happens that 
both the Stock of the Nation decays, and the Iſſue 

is corrupted. | 
Thirdly, Of old Time the Nobility and Gentry 
ſpent their Eſtates in the Countrey, and that kept 
the People in it: And their Servants married and 
ſat at eaſy Rents under their Maſters Favour, which 
peopled, the Place : Now the great Men (too much 
loving the Town and reſorting to Lorton) draw ma- 
ny People thither to attend them, who either don't 
marry, or if they do, they pine away their ſmall 
Gains in ſome petty Shop; for there are ſo many, 
they prey upon one another, 

Fourthly, The Countrey thus neglected, and no 
due Ballance kept between Trade and Huſbandry, 
City and Countrey, the poor Countrey- man takes 
double Toil, and cannot (for Want of Hands) dreſs 
and manure his Land to the Advantage it formerly 
yielded him ; yet muſt he pay the old Rents, which 
occaſions Servants, and ſuch Children as go to Trades, 
to continue fingle, at leaſt all their youthful Time, 
which alſo obſtructs the Increaſe of our People. 

Fifthly, The Decay of ſome Countrey Manufac- 
tures (where no Proviſion is made to ſupply the 
People with a new Way of Living) cauſes the more 
Induſtrious to go abroad to ſeek their Bread in other 
Countries, and gives the lazy an Occaſion to loiter 
and beg, or do worſe ; by which Means the Land 
ſwarms with Beggars. Formerly 'twas rare to find 
any aſking Alms but the Maim'd or Blind, or very 
aged; now Thouſands of both Sexes run up and 
down, both City and Countrey, that are ſound and 
\ youthful, and able to work, with falſe —_ and 
| erlt- 
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Certificates; nor is there any Care taken to employ 
or deter ſuch Yagrants, which weakens the Countrey 
as to People and Labour. 

To which let me add, that the great Debauchery 
in this Kingdom has not only render'd many un- 
fruitful when married, but they live not out half 
their Time, through Exceſſes, which might be pre- 
vented by a vigorous Execution of our good Laws 
againſt Corruption of Manners. Theſe and the like 
Evils are the true Grounds of the Decay of our Peo- 
ple in the Countrey, to ſay nothing of Plague and 
Wars. Towns and Cities cannot complain of the 
Decay of People, being more repleniſh'd than ever, 
eſpecially London, which with Reaſon helps the 
Countrey-Man to this Objection. And tho' ſome 
do go to the Plantations, yet numbering the Pariſhes 
in England, and computing how many live more 
than die, and are born than buried, there goes not 
over to all the Plantations a fourth Part of the year- 
ly Increaſe of the People; and when they are there, 
they are not (as J ſaid before) loſt to England, ſince 
they furniſh them with much Cloaths, Houſehold- 
ſtuff, Tools, and the like Neceſſaries, and that in 
greater Quantities than here their Condition could 
Have needed, or they could have bought; being 
there well to paſs, that were but low here, if not 
poor; and now Maſters of Families too, when here 
they had none, and could hardly keep themſelves; 
and very often it happens that ſome of them after 
their Induſtry and Succeſs there have made them 
wealthy, they return and empty their Riches into 
England, one in this Capacity being able to buy out 
twenty of what he was when he went over. 


A Dif. 


A Diſcourſe concerning Plantations. 
By ir Jos ran CHILD, Publiſh- 
ed 1692. 


HE Trade of our Eugliſb Plantations in Ame- 
rica being now of as great Bulk, and employ- 
ing as much Shipping as moſt of the Trades of this 
Kingdom, it ſeems not unneceſſary to diſcourſe 
more at large concerning the Nature of Plantations, 
and the good or evil Conſequences of them, in Re- 
lation to this and other Kingdoms; and the rather 
becauſe ſome Gentlemen of no mean Capacities, 
are of Opinion, that his Majeſty's Plantations abroad 
have very much prejudic'd this Kingdom, by drain- 
ing us of our People ; for the Confirmation of which 
Opinion they urge the Example of Spain , which 
they ſay is almoſt ruin'd by the Depopulation which 
the Weſi-Indies hath occaſion'd. To the End there- 
fore a more particular Scrutiny may be made in this 
Matter, I ſhall humbly offer my Opinion in the fol- 
lowing Propoſitions, and then give thoſe Reaſons 
of Probability which preſently occur to my Memory, 
in Confirmation of each Propoſition. 

Firſt, T agree that Land (tho' excellent) without 
Hands proportionable, will not enrich any Kingdom. 

Secondly, That whatever tends to the depopula- 
ting of a Kingdom, tends to the Impoveriſhment 
of it. | 

Thirdly, That moſt Nations in the civiliz'd Parts 
of the World, are more or leſs rich or poor propor- 
tionably to the Paucity or Plenty of their People, 


and not to the Sterility or Fruitfulneſs of their Lands. 
Fourthly, 
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* Fuurthly, I do xo agree that our People in Eng- 

land are in any conſiderable Meaſure abated by Reaſon 
of our FoREIGN PLANTATIONS, but propoſe to prove 
the CONTRARY. 

-Fifthly, Tam of Opinion, that we had immedi- 
ately before the Plague, many more People in Eng- 
land, than we had before the inhabiting of Virginia, 
New-England, Barbadoes, and the reſt of our Ame- 
rican Plantations. 

The firſt PRorosiriox, That Lands, tho? in their 
nature excellently good, without Hands proportio- 
nable, will not enrich any Kingdom. 

This firſt Propoſition J ſuppoſe will readily be aſ- 
ſented to by all judicious Perſons, and therefore for 
the Proof of it, I ſhall only alledge a Matter of Fact. 

The Land of Paleſtine, once the richeſt Countrey 
in the Univerſe, ſince it came under the Tur#”s Do- 
minion, and conſequently unpeopled, is now become 
the pooreſt. 

Andaluzia and Granada, formerly wonderful rich, 
and full of good Towns, ſince diſpeopled by the Spa- 
niard by Expulſion of the Moors, many of their 
Towns and brave Countrey-Houſes are fallen into 
Rubbiſh, and their whole Countrey into miſerable 
Poverty, though their Lands naturally are prodigi- 
ouſly fertile. 

A Hundred other Inſtances of Fact might be given 
to the like Purpoſe. 

The ſecond PRoPOSITION, Whatever tends to the 
populating of a Kingdom, tends to the Improvement 
of it. 

The former Propoſition being granted, I ſuppoſe 
this will not be denied, and the Means is good 
Laws, whereby any Kingdom may be populated and 
conſequently enriched. 

The third PRoros ir ro, That moſt Nations in the 
civiliz'd Parts of the World, are more or leſs rich 
or poor, proportionable to the Paucity or Plenty of 
their People. x 

This third is a Conſequent of the two former Pro- 


poſitions: And the whole World is a Witneſs to the 
| Truth 
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Truth of it. The ſeven united Provinces are cer- 
tainly the moſt populous Tract of Land in Chriſten- 
dom, and for their Bigneſs undoubtedly the richeſt, 
England for its Bignels, except our Foreits, Waſtes, 
and Commons, which by our Lawsand Cuſtomsare 
barred from Improvement, I hope it yet a more po- 
pulous Countrey than France, and conſequently rich- 
er; I ſay in Proportion to its bigneſs: /aly in like 
Proportion more populons than France, and richer, 
and France more populous and richer than Spain, &c. 

The fourth PRoPposITIoN, I do not agree that our 
People in England are in any conſiderable Meaſure a- 
bated, by Reaſon of our Foreign Plantations, but pro- 
« poſe to prove the contrary. 

This I know 1s a controverted Point, and do be- 
lieve where there is one Man of my Mind there may 
be a Thouſand of the contrary; but I hope when 
the following Grounds of my Opinion have been 
thoroughly examin'd, there will not be ſo many 
Diſſenters. 

That very many People now go, and have gone 
From this Kingdom almoſt every Year for theſe 
fixty Years paſt, and have and do ſettle in our Fo- 
reign Plantations, is moſt certain. But the firſt 
Queſtion will be, whether if England had no Foreign 
Plantations for thoſe People to be tranſported unto, 
they could or would have ſtay'd and liv'd at Home 
with us? | 

I am of opinion they never would nor could, 

To reſolve this Queſtion we mult conhder what 
Kind of People they were, and are, that have and 
do tranſport themſelves to our Foreign Plantations. 

New-England (as every one knows) was originally 
inhabited, and hath ſince ſucceſſively becn reple- 
niſh'd, by a Sort of People call'd Puritans, which 
could not conform to the Eccleſiaſtical Laws of Eng- 
land; but being wearied with Church Cenſures and 
Perſecutions, were forc'd to quit their Father's Land, 
to find out new Habitations, as many of them did in 
Germany and Holland, as well as New- England ; and 


had there not been a New-England found for W 
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of them, Germany and Holland probably had re- 
ceiv'd the reſt: But old England to be ſure had loſt 
them all. | | | 
Virginia and Barbadoes were firſt peopled by a Sort 
of looſe vagrant People, vicious and deſtitute of 
Means to live at Home (being either unfit for Labour, 
or ſuch as could find none to employ themſelves a- 
bout, or had ſo miſbehav'd themſelves by Whoring, 
Thieving, or other Debauchery, that none would 
ſet them on work) which Merchants and Maſters of 
Ships by their Agents (or Spirits as they were call'd) 
gather'd up about the Streets of London and other 
Places, cloath'd and tranſported to be employ'd up- 
on Plantations; and theſe, I ſay, were ſuch as, had 
there been no Engliſb Foreign Plantation in the 
World, could probably never have liv'd at Home to 
do Service for their Countrey, but muſt have come 
to be hang'd or ſtarv'd, or died untimely of ſome of 
thoſe miſerable Diſeaſes, that proceed from Want 
and Vice; or elſe have fold themſelves for Soldiers, 
to be knock'd on the Head, or ſtary'd, in the Quar- 
rels of our Neighbours, as many Thouſands of brave 
Engliſhmen were in the low Countries, as alſo in the 
Wars of Germany, France, and Sweden, &c. or elſe 
if they could by begging, or otherwiſe, arrive to the 
Stock of half a Crown to waft them over to Hol- 
land, become Servants to the Dutch, who refuſe 
none. | 

But the principal Growth and Increaſe of the a- 
foreſaid Plantations of Virginia and Barbadoes hap- 
pen'd in, or immediately after, our late Civil Wars, 
when the worſted Party by the Fate of War being 
depriv'd of their Eſtates, and having ſome of them 
never been bred to Labour, and others made unfit 
for it by the lazy Habit of a Soldier's Life, there 
wanting Means to maintain them all abroad with his 
Majeſty, many of them betook themſelves to the a- 
foreſaid Plantations, and great Numbers of Scotch 
Soldiers of his Majeſty's Army, after Vorcęſter Fight, 
were by the then preyailing Powers voluntarily ſent 


thither, 
Another 
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Another great Swarm, or Acceſſion of new In- 
habitants to the aforeſaid Plantations, as alſo to New- 
England, Jamaica, and all other his Majeſty's Plan- 
tations in the VMeſi-Indies, enſued upon his Majeſty's 
Reſtauration; when the former prevailing Party be- 
ing by a divine Hand of Providence brought under, 
the Army diſbanded, many Officers diſplac'd, and 


all the new Purchaſers of publick Titles diſpoſſeſt of 


their pretended Lands, Eſtates, &c. many became 
impoveriſh'd, deſtitute of Employment ; and there- 
fore ſuch as could find no Way of living at Home, 
and ſome which fear'd the Re-iſtabliſhment of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws, under which they could not 
live, were forc'd to tranſport themſelves or ſell 
themſelves for a few Years, to be tranſported by o- 
thers to the Foreign Exgliſb Plantations: The con- 
Kant Supply that the ſaid Plantations have ſince had, 
hath been ſuch vagrant looſe People, as I have be- 
fore mention'd, pick'd up, eſpecially about the 
Streets and Suburbs of London and He/tmin/ter, and 
Malefactors condemn'd for Crimes, for which by 
the Law they deſerv'd to die; and ſome of thoſe 
People call'd Quakers, baniſn'd for meeting on Pre- 
tences of religious Worſhip. 
Nou if from the Premiſes it be duly conſider'd 
what Kind of Perſons thoſe have been, by which 
our Plantations have at all Times been repleniſh'd: 
I ſuppoſe it will appear that ſuch they have been, and 
under ſuch Circumſtances, that if his Majeſty had 
had no Foreign Plantations, to which they might 
have reſorted, Eng/and however muſt have loſt them. 
To illuſtrate the Truth whereof a little further, 
let us conſider what Captain Graunt the ingenious 
Author of the Obſervations upon the Bills of Mor- 
tality ſaith, p. 76. and in other Places of his Book 
concerning the City of London; and it is not only 
ſaid, but undeniably prov'd, v!z. that the City of 
London, let the Mortality be what it will, by Plague 
or otherwiſe, repairs its Inhabitants once in two 
Years. And p. 101. again, if there be encourage- 
ment for a hundred Perſons in London (that is, a way 
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how a hundred may live better than in the Coun- 
trey) the evacuating of a fourth or third Part of that 
Number muſt ſoon be ſupplied out of the Countrey, 
who in a ſhort Time remove themſelves from thence 
hither ſo long, until the City, for want of Receipt 
and Encouragement, refuſes them. 

Firſt, What he hath prov'd concerning London, 
I fay of England in general; and the ſame may be 
faid of any Kingdom or Countrey in the World. 

Such as our Employment is for People, ſo many 
will our People be; and if we ſhould imagin we 
have in England Employment but for one Hundred 
People, and we have born and bred amongſt us a 
Hundred and fifty People; I ſay the fifty muſt away 
from us, or ſtarve or be hang'd to prevent it, whe- 
ther we had any Foreign Plantations or not. 

_ Secondly, It by Reaſon of the Accommodation of live 
ing in our Foreign Plantations, we have evacuated 
-moreof our People than we ſhould have done if we 
had no ſuch Plantations, I ſay with the aforeſaid Au- 
thor in the Caſe of London; and if that Evacuation be 
-grown to an Exceſs (which I believe it never did 
barely on the Account of the Plantations) that De- 
creaſe would procure its own Remedy; for much 
Want of People, if our Laws gave Encouragement, 
would procure us a Supply of People without the 
Charge of breeding them, as the Dutch are, and al- 
ways have been ſupplied in their greateſt Extremities. 

Object. I. But it may be ſaid, Is not the Facility of 
being tranſported into the Plantations, together with 
the enticing Methods cuſtomarily us'd to perſuade 
People to go thither, and the Encouragement of 
living there with a People that ſpcak our Language, 
ſtrong Motives to draw our People from us; and do 
they not draw more from us than otherwiſe would 
leave us, to go into Foreign Plantations where they 
underſtand not the Language:? 

I anſwer firſt, it is not much more difficult to get 
a Paſſage to Holland, than it is to our Plantations. 

Secondly, Many of thoſe that go to our Plantati- 
ons, if they could not go thither, would and muſt 
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go into Foreign Countries, tho' it were ten times 
more difficult to get thither than it is; or elſe, which 
is worſe (as hath been ſaid) would adventure to be 
hang'd, to prevent begging or ſtarving, as too ma- 
ny have done. | | 

Thirdly, I do acknowledge that the Facility of 
getting to the Plantations, may cauſe ſome more to 
leave us, than would do if they had none but Fo- 
reign Countries for Refuge: But then if it be con- 
ſider d, that our Plantations ſpending moſtly our 
Engliþ Manufactures, and thoſe of all Sorts almoſt 
imaginable, in egregious Quantities, and employ- 
ing near two Thirds of all our Eng Shipping, do 
therein give a conſtant Suſtenance to, it may be, two 
Hundred Thouſand Perſons here at Home; then 7 
muſt needs conclude upon the whole Matter, that we 
have not the fewer, 'but the more People in England 
by Reaſon of our Engliſh Plantations in America, 

Object. II. But it may be faid, is not this infer- 
ring and arguing againſt Senſe and Experience?“ 
Doth not all the World ſee that the many noble 
Kingdoms of Spain, in Europe, are almoſt depopula- 
ted and ruinated, by Reaſon of their Peoples flock- 
ing over to the W2/i-Indies? And do not all other 
Nations diminiſh in People after they become poſ- 
ſeſs'd of Foreign Plantations, | 

Anfw. I. IJ anſwer with Submiſſion to better 
Judgments, that in my Opinion contending for U- 
niformity in Religion hath contributed ten Times 
more to the depopulating of Spar than all the Ame- 
rican Plantations: What was it but that, which cau- 
ſed the Expulſion of ſo many Thouſand Moors, 
who had built and inhabited moſt of the chief Cities 
and Towns of Andaluzia, Granada, Aragon, and o- 
ther Parts? What was it but that and the Inquiſition, 
that hath and doth daily expel ſuch vaſt Numbers 
of rich Fews with their Families aud Eſtates into 
Germany, Italy, Turky, Holland, and England © What 
was it but that, which caus'd thofe vaſt and long 
Wars between that King and the low Countries, 
and the Effuſion of ſo much Spanyh Blood and 
'T reaſure, 
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Treaſure, and the final Loſs of the ſeven Provinces; 
which we now ' ſee fo prodigious rich, and full of 
People, while Spain is empty and poor, and Flan- 
ders thin and weak, in continual Fear of being made 
a Prey to their Neighbours? 

Secondly, Tanſwer, we muſt warily diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Countrey and Countrey ; for tho* Plantations 
may have drain'd Spain of People, it does not fol- 
low that they have or will drain England or Holland; 
becauſe where Liberty and Property are not ſo well 
preſerv'd, and where Intereſt of Money is permit- 
ted to go at twelve per Cent. there can be no conſi- 
derable Manufactures,” and no more of Tilage and 
Grazing , than, as we proverbially ſay , will keep 
Life and Soul together; and where there is little 
Manufacturing, and as little Huſbandry of Lands, 
the Profit of Plantations, vig. the greateſt Part there- 
of, will not redound to the Mother Kingdom, but 
to other Countries, wherein there are more Manu- 

factures and Productions from the Earth; from hence 
it follows, Plantations thus manag'd, prove Drains 
of the People from their Mother Kingdom; whereas 
Plantations belonging to Mother- Kingdoms or 
Countries, where Liberty and Property is better pre- 
ferv'd, and Intereſt of Money reſtrain'd to a low 
Rate, the Conſequence is, that every Perſon ſent a- 
broad with the Utenfils he is conſtrain'd to employ, 
or that are employ'd with him; I fay in this Caſe 
we may reckon, that for Proviſions, Cloaths, and 
Houſhold-goods, Seamen, and all others employ'd 
about Materials for Building, Fitting, and Victu- 
alling of Ships, every Engiihman in Barbadoes or 
amaica creates Employment for four Men at Home. | 

Thirdly, J anſwer, That Holland now ſends as ma- 
ny, and more People, to reſide yearly in their Plan- 
tations, Fortreſſes, and Ships in the Eaſl-Indies (be- 
fides many into the Meſt- Indies) than Spain; and yet | 
is fo far from declining in the Number of their Peo- 
ple at Home, that it is evident they do monſtrouſly 
increaſe : And fo, I hope, under the next Head to 

P prove that Exgland hath conſtantly increas'd in Pea- | 
| ple 
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le at Home, ſince our Settlement upon Plantations 
in America, altho* not in fo great a Proportion as 
the Dutch. 

The fifth PRO POSITION, 1 am of Opinion, that 
we had immediately before the late Plague, more People in 
England, than we had before the inhabiting of NRW- 
ENGLAND, VIRGINIA, BARBADOES, c. 


The Proof of this at beſt, I know, can but be con- 


jectural; but in Confirmation of my Opinion, 1 
have, I think, of my Mind, the moſt induſtrious 
Engliſb Calculator this Age hath produc'd in pud- 
lick, viz, Captain Graunt in the foremention'd 
Treatiſe, p. 88. his Words are © Upon the whole 
« Matter we may therefore conclude, that the Peo- 
<« ple of the whole Nation do increaſe, and conſe- 


c quently the Decreaſe of incheſter, Lincoln, and 


c other like Places, muſt be attributed to other 
« Reaſons than that of refurniſhing London only. 

Secondly, It is manifeſt by the aforeſaid worthy 
Author's Calculations, that the Inhabitants of Lon- 
don, and Parts adjacent, have increas'd to almoſt 
double within theſe ſixty Years; and that City hath 
uſually been taken for an Index of the whole. 

I know it will be faid, that altho' Landon have fo 
increas'd, other Parts have ſo much diminifh'd, 
whereof ſome are named before; but if to anſwer 
the Diminution of the Inhabitants in ſome particu- 
lar Places, it be conſider'd how others are increas'd, 
diz. Yarmouth, Hull, Scarborough, and other Ports 
in the North; as alſo Liverpool, Weſtcheſter and Br i/= 
tal, Portſmouth, Lime, and Plimouth ; and withal, 
if it be conſider'd what great Improvements have 
been made theſe Jaſt lixty Years upon breaking up 
and incloſing of Waſtes, Forreſts, and Parks, and 
draining of the Fens, and all thoſe Places inhabited 
and furniſh'd with Huſbandry &c. then I think it 
will appear probable, that we have in England now, 
at leaſt had before the late Plague, more People 
than we had before we firſt enter'd upon Foreign 
Plantations, notwithſtanding likewiſe the great 
Numbers of Men which haye iſſued from us into 
2 Ireland 
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40 Sir Jos AR CHILD, &c. 
Ireland; which Countrey, as our Laws now are, 1 
reckon, not among the Number of Plantations profi- 
table to England, nor within the Limits of this Diſ- 
courſe, tho* perad venture ſomething may be picked 
out of theſe Papers, which may deſerve Conſidera- 
tion in Relation to that Countrey. | 

But it may be ſaid, if we have more People now 
than in former Ages, how came it to paſs that in 
the Times of King Henry IV. and V, and other 
Times formerly, we could raiſe ſuch great Armies, 
and employ them in Foreign Wars, and yet retain 
a ſufficient Number to defend the Kingdom, and 
cultivate our Lands at Home. 

I anſwer, Firſt the Bigneſs of Armies is not al- 
ways a certain Indication of the Numerouſneſs of a 
Nation, but ſometimes rather of the Nature of the 
Government, and Diſtribution of the Lands : As for 
Inſtance: Where the Prince and Lords are Own- 
ers of the whole Territory, altho* the People be 
thin, the Armies upon Occaſion may be very great, 
as in Eaſt-India, Turky, and the Kingdoms of Feſſe 
and Morocco, where Falfelet was lately faid to have 
.an Army of one Hundred and Fifty or two Hund- 
red Thouſand Men, altho” every Body knows that 
Countrey hath as great a Scarcity of People as any. 
in the World: But fince Freeholders are ſo much 
increas'd in England and the ſervile Tenures alter'd, 
doubtleſs it is more difficult, as well as more charge- 
able, to draw great Numbers of Men into Foreign 
Wars, | 

Since the Introduction of the new Artillery of 
Powder, Shot, and Fire-Arms into the World, all 
War is become rather an Expence of Money than 
Men; and Succeſs attends thoſe that can moſt and 
longeſt ſpend Money, rather than Men ; and con- 
ſequently Princes Armies in Europe are become more 
proportionable to their Purſes than to the Number 
of their People. 
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